Chapter XVIII
ICELAND, AN INTERESTING POLITICAL LABORATORY
IN THE ARCTIC OCEAN
JPROM the days of her ancient imperial glory Denmark has
retained a few scraps of land, including that sixth continent,
Greenland, which seems to contain valuable mineral treasures
(iron, zinc, and graphite) but which is so completely covered with
glaciers (only about one-thirtieth of the whole of Greenland is
free from ice) that it may never be of any value unless the axis of
the earth shifts just a tiny little bit and allows Greenland once
more to enjoy that tropical climate which must have prevailed
there millions of years ago, as we arc able to deduce from the
presence of several large coalfields.
Her other colonies are the Faroe Islands (literally the Sheep
Islands), which lie tw6 hundred miles north-west of the Shedands
and have a population of about 20,000 people and a capital city
called Thorshavn, from where Hudson commenced his dash across
the ocean which carried him to Manhattan. And then there is
Iceland. The latter is a country of particular interest. Not only on
account of its volcanic nature, which makes it a veritable store-
house for all those queer phenomena we usually connect with the
mysterious fires from old Vulcan's furnace, but also on account of
its political development. It is the oldest republic of our planet
with, a record of self-government which began some ten centuries
ago, and which with only a few short interruptions has lasted
until to-day.
The first settlers of the island were fugitives from Norway who
found their way to this distant spot in the ninth century.
Although 5000 square miles out of the total of Iceland's 40,000
are perpetually covered with glaciers and snowficlds, and less than
one-hundredth of the island is really fit for purposes of agriculture,